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CONSULTANT ON UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATION APPOINTED TO CSWE STAFF 


Cordelia Cox joins the staff of the Council on Social 
Work Education May 1 as Educational Consultant with 
special responsibility for undergraduate education. In 
commenting on the appointment, Ruth E. Smalley, Presi- 
dent, said, “Her experience as a faculty member in both 
graduate and undergraduate education for social work as 
well as for staff development and in in-service training 
in public welfare and in school social work provide her 
with an excellent background to initiate the Council’s 
long-planned effort to provide consultation to its under- 
graduate member departments.” 


Miss Cox was on the faculty of the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary School of Social Work, Richmond Profes- 
sional Institute from 1941 to 1949 where, on the gradu- 
ate level, she taught classes in casework and on the 
undergraduate level, classes in child welfare. social 
needs and problems, and the field of social welfare. She 
was, in addition, responsible for most of the field in- 
struction placements and worked on in-service training 
projects in public welfare and school social work. For 
a number of summers, she taught in the schools of social 
work at Louisiana State University and University of 
North Carolina. She holds a Bachelor’s Degree from the 
College of William and Mary and a Master of Social 
Work Degree from the University of North Carolina. 


Miss Cox comes to her assignment at the Council 
from the Lutheran Welfare Council where, as the Execu- 
tive, she coordinated the work of 28 Lutheran Health and 
Welfare agencies in New York City. Her position in a 
consultative capacity enabled her to promote under- 
™ standing of social issues and social needs within this 

large group of agencies. Prior to this, from 1948 to 
1953, she administered the Refugee Program of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council which resulted in the resettle- 
ment of 57,000 refugees into the United States. 


The relation of undergraduate to graduate education 
has been a long standing question in education for social 
work. The establishment of the Council on Social Work 
Education was, in itself, an effort to develop a workable 


me plan to resolve this problem. Accredited graduate 


Schools and eligible undergraduate departments were 
admitted to constituent membership in the Council on 


Mae ‘he basis of equality. Although the Council has brought 


me about a more understanding relationship between gradu- 
m@ ate and undergraduate educators, it has not as yet satis- 
@ifactorily clarified the objectives or content of under- 
™ graduate education or its relationship to graduate educa- 
tion. This has been due to a variety of factors, not the 
least of which has been the lack of funds required to 
provide the staff needed to work in this area of its re- 
sponsibility. 


The recent Curriculum Study did devote consider- 
able attention to undergraduate education for social work 
(See Volume II of the Curriculum Study, The Place of the 
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Undergraduate Curriculum in Social Work Education) 
which helped to clarify the issues and content involved 
in the whole area of undergraduate education for social 
work. The Study provoked considerable controversy and 
suggested the need for carefully evaluated experimenta- 
tion. 


Considerable progress has been made in recent 
months by a Sub-Committee on Undergraduate Education 
of the Curriculum Committee in reaching agreements on 
the objectives and content of undergraduate education. 
The draft of a proposed policy statement on undergradu- 
ate education developed by the Sub-Committee and 
Council staff was discussed at length at the Annual Pro- 
gram Meeting in Montreal. All constituent members of 
the Council were subsequently asked to send their com- 
ments on this draft statement for the use of the Curri- 
culum Committee in its revision of the statement for 
consideration by the Board of Directors. 


It is anticipated that the policy statement on under- 
graduate education, if and when adopted by the Board, 
will provide a long needed guide to Council staff in 
working with its member undergraduate departments and 
member graduate schools. It will guide the development 
of the most useful undergraduate preparation of students 
who plan to enter graduate schools for professional edu- 
cation or who may take positions at the end of their un- 
dergraduate education in welfare agencies in which pro- 
fessional education is not required. The undergraduate 
consultant will be able to advise university and college 
administrations which in even greater numbers seek 
help from the Council in the development of undergradu- 
ate sequences. She will be able to facilitate the exchange 
of information, will bring undergraduate and graduate 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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NEWS FROM THE SCHOOLS 


Dr. G. Homer Durham was inducted as the tenth 
President of Arizona State University, March 11, 1961. 
Milton Gan, Executive Director, Community Council, 
Phoenix, Arizona represented the Council on Social 
Work Education at the inauguration ceremonies. 


James M. Nabrit, Jr. will be inaugurated as the 
fourteenth President of Howard University on April 26, 
1961. Norman A. Durfee, National Director, Personnel 
Services, The American National Red Cross will attend 
the ceremonies as CSWE representative. 


Frank Itzin, Associate Professor, School of Social 
Work, State University of Iowa is on leave of absence 
until the fall of 1961. He is currently teaching at the 
University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire, 
Department of Economics and Social Science. 


Dr. George Wells Beadle will be inaugurated as 
Chancellor of the University of Chicago on May 4, 1961. 
Rev. Felix Biestek, S.J., Loyola University School of 
Social Work, Chairman of CSWE Commission on Ac- 
creditation will represent the CSWE at the inaugural 
ceremonies. 


Professor Rachel B. Marks has been appointed As- 
sociate Dean of the School of Social Service Administra- 
tion of The University of Chicago. Dr. Marks joined the 
faculty of The University of Chicago in 1952, having pre- 
viously taught at the Universities of Illinois and Indiana, 
and at the Colegio Americano in Brazil. 


NEWS FROM THE AGENCIES 


The National Jewish Welfare Board recently an- 
nounced the appointment of Emanuel Berlatsky as Direc- 
tor of Field Services. Mr. Berlatsky was formerly Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Personnel and Training with the 
Board—a position now filled by Arnulf M. Pins. 


Public Affairs Committee, Inc., publishers of Public . 


Affairs Pamphlets celebrated its twenty-fifth anniver- 
Sary at an all-day conference in New York City on 
March 24. Alan N. Fite, CSWE Consultant on Develop- 
ment represented the Council. The Public Affairs Com- 
mittee is a non-profit educational organization estab- 
lished in 1935 to provide the average citizen with brief, 
readable booklets on the serious economic problems of 
that time. Over the years, the subject matter has 
broadened and the 300 titles the Committee has published 
to date deal with social and economic issues, problems 
in family life, health and science, and intergroup rela- 
tions. 


ERRATA 


Attention is called to all users of the latest issue of 
Statistics on Social Work Education, November 1, 1960, 
on information pertaining to the University of Toronto, 
School of Social Work. In Table 4, page 9, in column 
headed Awards for Completion of One Year Program, 
the figures should be, Total 60, Men 13, Women 47. This 
produces a change in the Canadian Schools Total to Total 
149, Men 51, Women 98; and a change in the Grand Total 
to Total 266, Men 107, Women 159. 


Myron Falk, Director, United Givers Fund of Greater 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana will represent the Council on 
Social Work Education at the inauguration of Herbert E, 
Longenecker as President of Tulane University of 
Louisiana on April 15, 1961. 


Council President, Ruth E. Smalley attended the in- 
auguration of Owen M. Wilson as President of the Uni- 


versity of Minnesota on February 23,1961. Dr. Smalley, 


an alumna of the University, was the CSWE official rep- 
resentative. 


Homer C. Bishop, associate professor, George 
Warren Brown School of Social Work, Washington Uni- 
versity has accepted a position as executive director of 
the Columbus, Ohio Federation of Settlements effective 
in July. 


A grant of $35,134 has been given to Western Re- 
serve University by the National Institute of Mental 
Health. Chief investigator will be Dr. George Levinger, 
associate professor of social work at WRU’s School of 
Applied Social Sciences. The grant will be used to ini- 
tiate a series of studies directed at understanding some 
basic reasons for family strength. The research will 
utilize findings from previous research on small groups 


other than the family, since it is believed that much can | 


be learned from such a standpoint, according to Dr. | 


Levinger. Prior to coming to Reserve in September 
1960, Dr. Levinger had been assistant professor of so- 
cial research at Bryn Mawr College. 


SOCIAL WORK EDUCATOR NAMED ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


President Kennedy has named Wilbur Cohen as As- 
sistant Secretary for Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Mr. Cohen has been professor of public welfare admin- 
istration at the University of Michigan, School of Social 
Work since 1956. Before accepting the position at the 
U of M, he spent 22 years in Washington acting as an 
advisor to Presidents Roosevelt, Truman and Eisen- 
hower, and representing the United States at several in- 
ternational conferences on Social Security. 

Professor Cohen was one of the original architects 
of the Social Security Act of 1935 and served as techni- 
cal advisor to the chairman of the Social Security Board 
and the Commissioner for Social Security from 1935- 
1952. He left the position as Director of Research and 
Statistics for the Social Security Administration to enter 
the academic world. 

Congressional groups have called upon him frequent- 
ly for consultation. In recent years he has returned to 
Washington to testify before the House Ways and Means 
Committee, the Senate Finance Committee, the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee, the Senate Sub- 
Committee on Aging and the Aged, and the Senate Sub- 
Committee on Automation and Unemployment. 


VAN DRIEL AWARD 


The CSWE Board of Directors has authorized the 
Executive Committee to establish criteria for selection 
and to select the person who has made the most sub- 
stantial contribution to staff development to receive al 
award in the memory of Agnes Van Driel. These criteria 
will appear in an early issue of Social Work Education. 
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CSWE REACHES AGREEMENT WITH 
CIVIL DEFENSE AUTHORITIES 


The Council on Social Work Education and the Bureau 
of Public Assistance, Social Security Administration, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare have 
reached an agreement relative to the CSWE’s profes- 
sional obligation to make available what help it can to 
Civil Defense authorities in providing for the welfare of 
people in the event of war and other disasters. 


“If social services are to be effective in a Civil De- 
fense program, it is clear that the focus of this program 
must be the protection and rehabilitation of the surviv- 
ing population with special consideration given to the 
needs of children. The objectives to be sought in this 
program must be clear and understood by all parties 
concerned and all else must be made subsidiary. Only 
under these circumstances can advance planning for the 
organization and administration of Civil Defense be ef- 
fective and the responsibility of social workers clear. 


“The Council on Social Work Education is interested 
in cooperating with the Social Security Administration— 
Bureau of Public Assistance emergency welfare serv- 
ices in Civil Defense planning and may be able to make 
a special contribution in terms of helping schools of so- 
cial work define the ways in which their special compe- 
tence may be related to local and state emergency wel- 
fare planning. 


“There are two major areas where the cooperation 
of the schools would be of special importance: first, in 
planning training institutes and in utilizing teaching 
skills of faculty for these; second, in introducing into 
the Social Services Sequence appropriate information 
related to Civil Defense giving appropriate attention in 
class and field instruction to the adaptation of social 
work knowledge and skills to meet problems resulting 
from a national disaster, and incorporating in commun- 
ity organization courses, content and material which can 
be dynamically related to planning ina disaster situa- 
tion. 


“The CSWE sees as an initial step, discussing this 
subject with the deans of the ten schools of social work 
in the New York metropolitan area in order to determine 
the role schools of social work might assume in emer- 
gency welfare planning. Next steps will be determined 
following this conference. 


“The CSWE will publicize the current CD-EWS pro- 
gram through such means as an article on this subject 
in an issue of its bimonthly news publication, SOCIAL 
WORK EDUCATION. 


“This agreement is subject to revision as experience 
may indicate.” 


Social Work Education 
Bimonthly News Publication 
Council on Social Work Education, Inc. 
345 East 46th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Ruth E. Smalley, President 
Ernest F. Witte, Executive Director 
Alice S. Adler, Editor 


ACADEMY OF CERTIFIED 
SOCIAL WORKERS FORMED 


A nationwide plan for the certification of profes- 
sional social workers will be put into operation before 
the end of 1961 by the National Association of Social 
Workers. 


This plan, adopted by the Delegate Assembly of the 
NASW last October, will provide the public another 
means to identify those social workers who have met 
certain prescribed standards of training and experience. 
Those social workers who apply for and obtain accredi- 
tation by an Academy of Certified Social Workers will 
be permitted to utilize the initials “aCSW” in signing 
their names and to display in their offices an annually 
renewable certificate attesting to the fact that they are 
certified social workers. 


By voluntary participation in the plan by many thou- 
sands of professional social workers in every State, the 
title “certified social worker” will become a generally 
recognized mark of both education and experience in so- 
cial work, according to Harold Silver, of Detroit, chair- 
man of the NASW Commission on Personnel Standards 
and Practices, which developed the plan. 


“Through certification we hope to protect both the 
public and the social work profession against abuses and 
incompetence by unqualified practitioners,” Mr. Silver 
says. “It will be a primary avenue for facilitating and 
enforcing high standards of professional competence. 
The resulting impact upon agencies and agency services 
will be, in the long run, strong and positive.” 


December 1, 1961 is the date set for the plan actual- 
ly to go into effect. During the present spring months, 
however, more than 25,000 current full members of 
NASW will receive applications for membership in the 
Academy of Certified Social Workers and as these are 
returned a major processing task will be begun. 


Joseph P. Anderson, NASW executive director, be- 
lieves the Certification Plan will spur the education and 
training of professional social workers in all areas of 
social work. In accordance with the expressed wish of 
the NASW membership, measures of competence as well 
as education and experience will be developed under the 
plan as it matures. At the same time, the association 
and its chapters will pursue parallel efforts to achieve 
legalized forms of certification for professional social 
workers through the passage of State laws. 


CONSULTANT APPOINTED (Continued from Page 1) 


faculty into cooperative activities on matters of mutual 
concern, and will be able to help in the development of 
experimental programs which are being proposed in 
many places. 


Ernest F. Witte, Executive Director of the Council, 
has indicated that this new service to undergraduate 
education is the culmination of long effort and has been 
made possible by a grant from the Field Foundation. 
The funds granted will make it possible not only to em- 
ploy a consultant, but to establish an advisory commit- 
tee on undergraduate education to work with the educa- 
tional consultant and to bring together from time to time 
limited numbers of undergraduate social work educators 
and others for discussion of relevant content in under- 
graduate education to assist in the development of teach- 
ing materials and related matters. 
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1961 NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
SOCIAL WELFARE FORUM 


Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, Abra- 
ham A. Ribicoff will key-note the week-long annual 
forum of the National Conference on Social Welfare to 
be held May 14-19 in Minneapolis. 


Other dignitaries expected to address the social 
welfare forum are Senator Hubert H. Humphrey and 
Governor Elmer L. Anderson, both of Minnesota. 


Philosopher Charles Frankel of Columbia Univer- 
sity ina key address will analyze the relationship be- 
tween social and cultural attitudes in the U.S. and human 
welfare. 


Mrs. Victor Shaw of Fairmont, West Virginia, pres- 
ident of the National Conference on Social Welfare, will 
use her presidential address to discuss the forum theme, 
“Concern for Human Welfare: Unifying Force for Sur- 
vival.” A major speech will also be given on the subject 
of urbanism. 

Council on Social Work Education will sponsor a 


panel discussion “Trends in Social Work Education” on 
Thursday, May 18 at 2 p.m. Panel members will be 


composed of CSWE staff members in attendance at the - 


Conference. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
ON THE AGING 


Nationally known speakers representing many differ 
ent points of view were featured during the sessions @ 
the White House Conference on Aging January 9-1] 
1961 in Washington, D.C. Special programs exploreg 
and explained major problems or needs for the aging 
such as health, employment, housing and retirement. 


The Council on Social Work Education was repre 
sented by Mrs. Harry Teitelbaum, Council Board Memé 
ber; Miss Frankie Adams, Atlanta University; Mrgj 
Bernice McIntosh, Howard University; Arthur Robing 
University of Missouri; and Grace White, CSWE Con 
sultant on Educational Services who acted as a discuss 
sion leader. 


Other social workers who were prominent in thé 
program were: Joseph P. Anderson, Executive Secres 
tary, National Association of Social Workers; Marg 
Hemmy, Director, Benjamin Rose Institute, Cleveland 
Ohio; Charles I. Schottland, Dean and Robert Morrig; 
Associate Professor, Florence Heller Graduate School 
for Advanced Studies of Social Welfare, Brandeis Unis 
versity; and Mary E. Switzer, Director, Office of Vocas 
tional Rehabilitation, Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 


CSWE MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE APPOINTED 


Dorothea Spellmann, Chairman 
Mrs. Lucille K. Barber 

Sophia Bloom 

R. Paul Brotsman 

Mrs. Florence Clemenger 
Grace L. Coyle 

Frederick J. Ferris 

Elizabeth Goddard 


Mittie Gruber 

Mrs. J. A. Hill 

Victor I. Howery 
Frank Itzin 

Jeanne Jewett 

Mrs. Inabel B. Lindsay 
Robert H. MacRae 
Phyllis Osborn 


Helen U. Phillips 
Helen Pinkus 
Arthur J. Robins 
Sue Spencer 
Richard M. Standifer 
Marietta Stevenson 
Emil M. Sunley 
John Wall 


WORKSHOPS SCHEDULED IN NEW YORK CITY THIS SPRING 


A three-day workshop held in New York City at the 
end of March to examine the use of concepts in the ex- 
perimental projects of Community Research Associates 
into the curricuia of schools of social work brought to- 
gether a representative group of social work educators. 
This conference, sponsored by the Council on Social 
Work Education and financed by the Hill Family Founda- 
tion, included twenty participants from the United States 
and Canada and three CSWE staff members. 


In exploring the possible or projected uses of the 
materials in the curriculum, courses were identified in 
which these materials are especially applicable as an 
aid to integration and sequence of learning throughout 
the curriculum. A report of the discussions will be 
published by the CSWE. 


FORD FOUNDATION MAKES GRANT TO CSWE 


As Social Work Education goes to press, Ernest F. 
Witte, CSWE Executive Director, learned that the Ford 
Foundation had made a five-year grant to the CSWE in 
the amount of $160,000. This grant will finance the de- 
velopment of teaching materials for particular use in 


A workshop on recruitment is scheduled for April 
7-28, 1961 in New York City under the auspices of thé 
CSWE and financed by the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
Invitations have been extended to approximately fiftees 
major cities in the United States which have interest in 
but have not as yet developed, community-wide recruits 
ment programs. 


From each city CSWE is attempting to include twé 
persons from organizations which carry differing kindg 
of responsibility for recruitment activities or who ar€ 
in leadership positions for formulation of a careerg 
program, such as NASW chapters or community coun 
cils. 

The focus for discussion will be the goals and the 


problems involved in organizing coordinated community- 
wide programs of recruitment. 


services to the aged. The Council will employ a special 
consultant to carry out the program which will includ@ 
locating suitable materials and preparing them for train 
ing purposes. A more detailed account of this projecte€ 
program will appear in the June issue of Social Work 
Education. 
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SUPPLEMENT APRIL, 1961 


THE SIGNIFICANCE FOR SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION OF THE STUDENT'S APPROACH TO THE FORMULATION 
OF A RESEARCH QUESTION 


Prepared by 
Harold Lewis, Chairman 
Department of Social Research 
School of Social Work 
University of Pennsylvania 


It is taken for granted that the master's degree social work student experiences con- 
iderable drain on his intellectual energies in his initial attempts to formulate a research 
westion, That an equal demand is made on his emotional resources, is often overlooked, Thus, 
e find much discussion of the problem-solving steps logically involved in the formulation of 


Mahe research question, but practically no consideration of the student's self-involvement in 


his process, as this involvement contributes to his total professional education for social 

ork practice. The term "total" is important. Attempts to integrate the research sequence into 
he master's curriculum have generally focused on the intellectual side of student learning. So- 
ial work education, however, demands a heavy emotional investment on the part of the student, 

ot as incidental to the acquisition of knowledge and skill, but as vital to the core of his 
earning to become a professional social worker. If the student is to integrate his learning in 
esearch, with his learning in the total curriculum, more attention must be given to his self- 
mvolvement in research course work. This paper will explore certain areas of self-involvement 

s seen in a second-semester, first year research course, in discussions and assignments of 

ourse material relating to the formulation of a research question. 


The University of Pennsylvania School of Social Work's introductory course in Research 
nmcludes a sequence of three written assignments intended to assist the student in formulating a 
matudy question, The students’ responses to these assignments, their classroom discussions of 
heir questions, and faculty-student conferences, help to highlight individual learning problems. 
n the course of the term's work, research faculty is thus provided considerable opportunity to 
bserve the diverse ways in which students engage in learning, through their efforts to formulate 
me study question. During the past four years, my colleague, Dr. Harry Moore, and I have infor- 

ally engaged in a conscious, though not systematic, effort to cull helpful clues from our ex- 
beriences with students’ responses to their assignments, to guide us in developing more effective 
eaching tools. Our observations have led us to identify certain categories of questions sub- 


Meee itted by our students, which appear to be closely associated with distinctive styles of learning. 


n the discussion which follows, I have attempted to present my own impressions of these catego- 
ies and the learning patterns associated with them. While I have been encouraged to do so by 
he observations of my colleague, and no doubt have modified my understanding in light of his 


§ xperience, what I have observed and here report is necessarily a reflection of my own style of 


eaching, and its subjective character should be so identified. 


During the first three course sessions, the student considers the importance of history, 
petting, and personal-perspective in directing one to questions for study. Some attention is 
tlso given to the role of definition in "fencing-in" and focusing an enquiry. The third session 
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concludes with the assignment requesting the student to submit a brief paper, about two type- 
written pages, in which he states a question which he would like to investigate systematically, 
and his reasons for selecting this question. The student is told that the question should deal 
with a subject he believes to be of concern to the agency in which he is currently placed for 
field work, The answers sought should be intended to contribute to the agency's efforts on be- 
half of its clients and the wider community. 


Intentionally, the student is directed to agency-centered questions. Experience indi- 
cates an agency focus helps the student direct his attention to a limited reality, in which he 
has had some personal experience, and about which he is somewhat knowledgeable. The agency 
focus asks the student to look at a current spacially-circumscribed area of interest. 


The papers submitted in response to this initial assignment directly concerned with the 
formulation of the research question offer clues to the student's feeling and knowing at this 
point in the school year. Naturally, students vary in the degree to which they comply with the 
intent of the assignment, Despite the wide range of experience in social work, and in "living" 
which each class member brings to the course, one can factor out common characteristics sugges- 
ting distinctive classes of questions. Before discussing these common characteristics, a brief, 
closer look at concurrent learning and expectations in other courses and in field work will 
help set a framework for their consideration. 


CONCURRENT LEARNING AND EXPECTATIONS 


The student enters the research course after having completed a semester in class 
course work and in the field work agency. Without detailing the varied course content and 
field experience in which the student has been, and is concurrently being, engaged, it is suf- 
ficient to note that by the third week in the second semester, the student is expected to have 
a beginning grasp of his agency's purpose and function, organization, and range of services. 

He will have been working with clients in practice, representing the agency and experiencing 
the limitations and supports the agency offers in his efforts to provide service. The student's 
initial doubts and uncertainties have not been fully dissipated, and the student is very deeply 
involved in looking inward, at his own use of his knowledge and feeling, in practice. A qoal 
of the second semester curriculum -- to move from his almost total concern with his own self 

in learning and doing, a self-consciousness, to an increased concern for the other, the client, 
and the use of his own resources to help the client -- is evident. With this backdrop in mind, 
let us now consider the initial questions submitted in response to the assignment. 


INITIAL QUESTIONS 


THE GLOBAL APPROACH: The largest cluster of questions are submitted by students who can be 
assigned to the global category. These students present the “block-buster" questions which 
usually direct the student everywhere, and therefore, nowhere. For example, under the global 
heading we would include such questions as: 

“Does the pre-discharge service help the patient in his later adjustment?" 

“How can we involve ‘own parents' in foster care service?" 


"Should agency institute an adoption department?" 


"Evaluating the effectiveness of casework service with patients who leave the hospital 
to live with relatives." 


“How are children involved in parent-child counseling?" 


“Evaluate the efficiency of initial hospitalization for alcoholics." 
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"What is the effect of long-range treatment for child and parents as seen five years 
after termination of service?" 


“What causes certain foster pre-adoptive homes to produce certain types of babies?" 
"What is a reasonable case load for effective service?"1 


These questions often contain value-laden terms, causal assumptions, vague concepts, yet 
are similar in certain other crucial respects as well, These latter include questions that have 
in common a wonder and doubt whether social work really helps anyone. Despite an inexhaustible 
variety of approaches, one can factor out the student's doubts about his own effectiveness in 
work with his clients, and the ready way in which this doubt gets translated into doubt about 
the agency's and the profession's helping role and ability. These questions, many times expres- 
sed bluntly and sometimes in anger, reveal a serious doubt that the agency really is doing what 
it claims to be doing, and whether it can, in fact, justify its continued existence. Here the 
struggle the student faces in coming to grips with the limitations inherent in his agency's 
service, the conditions under which such service is made available, and many times, accurately 
observed weaknesses in structure and management, find expression in the “research question." 


The global approach often carries with it the naive and inexperienced feeling-belief 
on the part of the student new to research, that only the large questions are important; and 
that one tackles them head-on, if useless effort devoted to explicating the self-evident and 
minutia is to be avoided. This approach also carries, at times, the refreshing simplicity of 
the uninitiated, who can ask the "essence" questions unencumbered by the hesitations and con- 
fusions that more intimate knowledge and experience suggest. Nevertheless, one can easily 
overlook the more subtle and emotionally charged significance attached to the question by the 
students who approach them globally at this time in their professional education. 


THE RESTRICTED APPROACH s A second category of questions suggested by students using the 

restricted approach includes those requiring a number of yes or no answers or a totaling of 

items, with the findings likely to be a single number or set of numbers. Examples of these r 
questions would be: 


"What percent of anonymous referrals are accepted at intake?" 


“How many foster homes outside geographic area served by the agency are transferred to 
other agencies?" 


"Number of families served whose children are admitted to shelter care?" 


“What proportion of patients readmitted to out-patient clinic use service for one year in 
contrast to those using the service for more than one year?" 


“What percent of Girl Scouts, moving from one district to another in the agency's juris- 
diction, find placement in new troops within the school year?" 


While among this group one can readily identify the student who equates research with 
"counting," usually one also finds the less imaginative, and the more fearful. Rarely does the 
restricted approach student "risk" himself in these questions -- and the doubts that otherwise 
pervade his learning and practice are here hidden by omission. 


IDuring the past four years, about 150 students in my classes have submitted papers in 
Tesponse to this assignment. My colleague, Dr. Harry Moore, has found the suggested grouping 
teflective of his experience with some 80 students during a two-year period, 
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FOCUSED APPROACH : A third category of students, less frequently encountered, proposes the quest 
carefully reasoned, sharply focused questions, sometimes suggesting an experimental design with class 
hypotheses to be tested. Examples of such questions would include: in tt 
know] 

“An experiment to determine the difference in rate of failure in ‘parole to family’ cases | tire! 
where casework service is given and withheld." | As ql 

comes 

"The association of recidivism rates and time elapsing from the first intake interview to requi 
the court hearing." 

"Variations in veterans’ attendance of application interviews in relation to the giving nor e 
or withholding of an appointment date in first letter to veterans." ' tenth 

his 

“Factors associated with return and/or adoption of children of unmarried mothers in morte 
placement (factors specified). to ob 

liter 

"A review of not-made cases known to family service to determine need for homemaker ' confe 
services as evident in workers’ statements and clients’ requests." 

THE G 

These students occur far less frequently than the Global or Restricted categories. Typ- instr 
ically, in their questions value terms are omitted, material is carefully outlined, and one looks move | 
for the Q.E.D. at the end of the page. Typical, too, are the unrealistic assumptions about - fortu 
availability of data, nature of data, and the implied causal relationships between variables. Most the q 
striking, in regard to this group of questions, is the feeling one derives from the subject mat- criti 
ter that these are not students currently engaged in learning to practice a profession, but the p: 
observers, “objective and detached," contemplating the subject as from a distance. 

The students who come sufficiently equipped methodologically to venture sophisticated the qi 
designs undoubtedly bring a potential strength to the research content to be mastered. It would littl 
be unfortunate, however, if the natural inclination to value this potential strength blinded the with 
instructor and student to the use to which this strength is so often put by students using it as part, 
a wedge for separating themselves from the involvement demanded of them in becoming professional gradué 
social workers. The use of “reason” to “control” the situation often is the only successful aid ir 
“control™ the student will achieve in the proposed design. subme1 

speci! 

The questions posed by the Focused and the Restricted categories would appear to repre- poe ar 
sent a radical departure from the students' doubts about their own, the agency's and the profes- himse] 
sion's role, which seem to be reflected in the Global category of questions. This appearance is attemr 
deceptive. All students are experiencing, to some degree, in their individual ways, the demands help n 
of professional education at this point, the third week of the second semester, in the curricu- quest j 
lum, These hidden doubts, as we will indicate, make their appearance later, when the student trying 
moves to reformulate his question. knowle 

Naturally, the students and their questions submitted do not neatly order themselves into 
the categories above. There are those few students who achieve a balance in their overall learn- the es 
ing, which likewise reflects itself in the questions posed for study. There are a variety of may ad 
intellectual capacities which assure considerable spread in the quality of effort submitted. in exp 
Nevertheless, the categories noted do reflect the three principal styles evident in students’ is pre 
initial efforts to formulate a research question, ends, 

arrive 
REFORMULATION OF THE QUESTION 

Utilizing the student's own questions, the following five to seven course sessions are focuse. 

devoted to an analysis of elements of the research method affecting the formulation of the research § quest ii 
other 
work w 
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question. Definition of terms, circumscribing scope, determining units to be observed, likely 
classifications and initial consideration of methods of sampling and observation -- each result 
in the student's re-evaluating his own question. Many efforts at reformulation, in light of new 
knowledge, are undertaken by the student. For some, the decision is to change the question en- 
tirely, for others, an effort is made to tighten up the focus, or to put meat on the bare bones. 
As questions are examined and reasons for asking them considered in class discussion, the student 
comes to see the reason for asking his question. He learns that the facts he wishes to determine 
require modification of the question. 


We have seen students come to appreciate, with much feeling, that there are no shortcuts, 
nor easy techniques, for putting into words, in question form, what they want to know. By the 
tenth week, a second question formulation assignment is given. The student is asked to develop 
his question further, spelling out sub-questions to be answered, defining the scope of the under- 
taking, the proposed sample and method of selection, and the rough form of schedule to be used 
to obtain data. Concurrently, the student is directed to initiate a systematic search of the 
literature on this topic. During this period, the student usually finds it necessary to plan a 
conference with the instructor. 


THE GLOBAL APPROACH: One might anticipate that after this category of student receives the 
instructor's written comments in which the pitfalls in his question are noted, the student would 
move quickly to revise the question into one that is feasible and focused. This action, un- 
fortunately, is rarely the case. The tenacity with which the global approach student holds to 
the question cannot be explained in terms of intellectual confusion alone. While a few react to 
critical comment by swinging to the other extreme -- and reducing the question to a single count, 
the prevalent pattern is different. 


Initially, the student moves to correct his “error” by further efforts at restatement of 
the question. Characteristically, each restatement results in a change in the question, with 
little change in its character. Only as in class work and reading the student comes to grips 
with specific requirements set forth by instructor and author -- that the time, the place, the 
part, the unit to be observed be spelled out; that terms be defined, and so on, does the student 
gradually relinquish cherished generalities. As the student moves to use course content as an 
aid in helping him formulate his question, he struggles with the fear that his "interest" will be 
submerged to technical requirements, that the importance of the question is diminished with each 
specification, and that his stake in the question is being denied. In class discussion of his 
own and other students’ questions, the student is helped to see how far the others, as well as 
himself, being specific clarifies and moves the question to a more feasible focus. Through his 
attempts to help other students state their questions, the student begins to trust that the same 
help may be had for himself, and he begins to see in the requirements set for a researchable 
question less of a threat, and more of an aid in achieving his own purpose. It is a long and 
trying process, this move to "partialize" the question and to trust that a contribution to 
knowledge may be enhanced by limiting the study to a part, not the whole. 


The student works hard on the difficult task of limiting his question while maintaining 
the essence of his original purpose. At first, he doubts that this can be achieved, Later, he 
may admit of its possibility, but questions whether he can do it. Each awkward effort results 
in expressions of frustration, despair, anger, and determination. Not until the final outline 
is prepared, as an end term assignment, does he really settle on his question. As the course 
ends, he may be intellectually willing to entertain the possibility that he will only finally 


_ arrive at his question when he has completed the study, if then. 


The interesting self-investment that inheres in this student's movement to a feasible 
focused question deserves further comment. Parallel with the student's struggle to partialize his 
question, he is involved, in practice, in work with clients. Research faculty conferences with 
other faculty and field work supervisors during the semester point to qualities in the student's 
work with clients which reflect a process not dissimilar from that seen in his work on the re- 
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search question. In practice, one often notes the tendency to view the client's problem as 
soluble all at once, in one or two interviews. Others, less often, appear to be overwhelmed 

by the totality of the problem. In either case, the student is reluctant to move toward 
partialization of the problem, distrustful of the helpfulness of such an approach, In the use 
of supervision, as well as in work with clients, the student evidences a gradual willingness to 
use agency policy and field work supervisory experience to partialize and trust that the client 
and he himself will be able to hold to the whole, while working with the part. Thus, helping 
this student to reformulate the research question, to the degree that it aids him in coming to 
grips with his own pattern of doing, can contribute to his use of himself in other areas of his 


learning and practice. 


THE RESTRICTED APPROACH : The students who fall into this category do not quickly move to more 
imaginative and risking questions, after receiving the instructor's comments. In extreme cases 
a student will swing to a global-type question, quite divorced from any real concern of his 
practice agency. For most students, however, there follows a gradual process of building, step 
by step, a feasible and substantial question. In contrast to the Global group, the Restricted 
approach students tend to make progress only as they voice their fears and doubts about their 
own ability to meet the expectations of the instructar. Thus, definitions, initially, are 
simple copies of dictionary definitions. Only with much effort does the student risk an opera- 
tional definition that makes the particular term meaningful for study purposes. Scope will be 
considered either unrealistically or in a constricted fashion. Only as the student can see the 
likelihood of a feasible scope, and begin to believe that it can result in useful findings, does 
he modify the question to include more meaningful observations. Step by step, the student comes 
to trust the help offered by classmates and instructor, and sees such help as a source of sup- 
port rather than a threat of exposure. With acceptance of gaps in the student's knowledge, and 
through providing time for learning the elements of each requirement, the instructor helps the 
student to state, in the end term paper, a meaningful question. 


Again, a striking parallel appears in other class and field work experiences of these 
Restricted approach students. Other faculty and field work supervisors often express surprise, 
and delight, to discover how consistent is the student's pattern of learning in the research 
course with what they experience in other areas of the curriculum, In this group are students 
who use agency policy in a rigid, unimaginative fashion, or may negate, evade, try to gloss 
over the issue that should be faced with the client or group. Agency structures and procedures 
are used as crutches in work with clients. Movement in practice to a freer, more risking, help- 
ing relationship with clients and supervisor, often parallels a similar change in research course 
work. The feedback between all phases of the curriculum, taking place within the student, is 
hard to explicate. It would seem that such feedback is related to the student's gain in con- 
fidence in himself, as a learner -- a gain in which the research course can be very enabling. 


THE FOCUSED APPROACH: Fewer students initially fall into this category. For this reason, 
common characteristics are more difficult to identify. After these students review the initial 
comments on their first papers, some move quickly to a more realistic formulation, making 
gratifying use of undergraduate learning, while remaining connected with their current education- 
al experience. Such students often make the least demand of the instructor's time, and there- 
fore may be slighted in terms of specific attention to the challenge represented in their 
greater ability. Other faculty and field work supervisors react to these students in a similar 
manner, emphasizing gratification and respect for the ability evident. 


In contrast, among the Focused category are some of the students who have the greatest 
difficulty in achieving deep involvement in professional learning. Often, the words "tight," 
“controlling,” and "distrustful" are used to describe this student's behavior and attitude 
during a conference in which the question posed is being examined, It is as though the meticu- 
lous, logical consistency of the question -- the clarity of the design -- the soundness of the 
statistical procedures planned -- all are arrayed against any attempt to relate the question to 
realities in the setting. One often is pained to see the amount of intellectual energy drained 
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to cover emotional uncertainty. This student finds it very hard to risk taking in the new, and 
uses the limitations he perceives in current theory of social work practice to justify the denial 
of the non-rational trust and emotional commitment being asked of him. Many times, the research 
course represents the last outpost on which he will stake his all to remain separate from the 
involvement demanded by professional education. His ability is evident -- often, but not always, 
a good mind is at work -- and credit is due. The instructor is frequently involved in conferences 
with the student's faculty advisor, concerning the rigidity evident in the way the student re- 
sponds to assignments and to help offered by the instructor. This student evidences intellectual 
clarity in meeting the specifics required in the analysis of the question, and acceptable work, 
sometimes exceptional work, is achieved. Nevertheless, when and if this student comes to grips 

in field work and in other classes with the fear of commitment evident in his work, a dramatic 
change occurs, There is a sudden blossoming of imagination, modification of design to let in 

the less precise, but warm reality of agency setting and available data, and not because of the 
research course content, but in relation to it, a decided change is evidenced in the student's use 
of the course experience, 


If the above would suggest that all students in each category reveal the problems of 
involvement noted in reformulating their questions, then this deliberately intended impression 
needs to be softened. In the teaching experience of this instructor, each class presents its 
own range of students, each student reflecting his own wonderful difference in all he does. 


Similarly, these observations are based primarily on one teacher's experiences, and it 
is probably that the range of teachers' styles is at least as broad as that of students. The 
experience here reported has evolved in the context of a particular course content and curricu- 
lum, in a school whose educational philosophy is, in some respects, distinctive, and concerns 
students who were experiencing concurrent class and field work. No claim can be made that the 
categories of learning patterns and the questions associated with them, necessarily hold for 
students of other teachers, in other settings. If similar observations have been made elsewhere, 
the greater the difference in vantage points, the more support they would lend to the “objective” 
nature of what has been reported. 


SUMMARY 


It is contended that in addition to helping the student develop specific research skills, 
the student experiences deep self-involvement in the research course. Assignments of papers 
asking the student to formulate a research question were selected to illustrate how this involve- 
ment can take place. The illustration notes the apparent congruence of student learning in re- 
search with the style he evidences in learning in field work and other classes, Distinctive pat- 
terns of self-involvement were identified, and their implications for integrated learning 
discussed, It would appear that the student brings the same learning pattern to the research 
class as is evident elsewhere in his work, and that the research course can provide an opportunity 
for deepening the total professional education of the social work student, 
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